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Abstract. In this paper we present a computer simulation study of ionic conductivity in solid 
polymeric electrolytes. The multiphase nature of the material is taken into account. The polymer is 
represented by a regular lattice whose sites represent either crystalline or amorphous regions with 
the charge carrier performing a random walk. Different waiting times are assigned to sites 
corresponding to the different phases. A random walk (RW) is used to calculate the conductivity 
through the Nernst-Einstein relation. Our walk algorithm takes into account the reorganization of 
the different phases over time scales comparable to time scales for the conduction process. This is a 
characteristic feature of the polymer network. The qualitative nature of the variation of conductivity 
with salt concentration agrees with the experimental values for PEO-NR^I and PEO-NHUSCN. The 
average jump distance estimated from our work is consistent with the reported bond lengths for 
such polymers. 

Keywords. Polymer electrolytes; ionic conductivity; random walk; computer simulation. 
PACS Nos 66.30; 61.43; 61.41 

1. Introduction 

During the last two decades a lot of interest has been generated in the potential industrial 
applications of polymer electrolytes [1,2]. Hence, developement of theoretical under- 
standing of such materials is essential. Polymeric solid electrolytes are formed by 
complexing an ionic salt like Nal, NHUSCN, etc with polymers, for example polyethylene 
oxide (PEO), polypropylene oxide (PPO), [3, 4] etc. We restrict our discussion to solvent 
free polymer electrolytes which are formed by dissolving or suspending the salt and the 
polymer in a suitable solvent and then evaporating the solvent during casting. 

The theoretical explanation of the dependence of ionic transport on temperature, salt 
fraction, frequency, etc. is a formidable problem. The complications arise mainly because 
these polymer systems are multiphase in nature. Further difficulties creep in because the 
presence of different phases are dependent on processing conditions and thermal history. 

The aim of this work is to study the variation of ionic conductivity in a polymer 
electrolyte where the salt fraction is varied. The varying salt fraction changes the 
proportion of crystalline and amorphous regions and also the concentration of charge 
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computer simulation 01 a random waiK t^Kw; [_o-oj. /\ppropimLe aiguiuiims 10 represent 
phases of different conductivity may be incorporated into such models. Often a conti- 
nuous time random walk (CTRW) [8] is used. A recent work [9] introduces a method for 
speeding up a CTRW calculation by a modified blind ant algorithm which makes the 
walker jump at every step but adjusts the time to account for the waiting time. 

The dynamic bond percolation model by Druger et al [10, 11] is used to calculate the 
conductivity of a polymer through computer simulation of a hopping model. This model 
incorporates the dynamic nature of the medium by introducing a renewal time. The 
frequency dependence of the conductivity within a certain range can be explained by this 
model. The model fails however at the very high frequency limit, since inertial effects are 
not taken into account. 



2. The model 

In the present paper our main aim is to develop an algorithm utilizing some experimental 
inputs to explain the salt fraction dependence of ionic conductivity of polymer-salt 
systems. The solvent free polymer electrolytes are prepared in the form of thin films. 
Hence, as a preliminary approximation, in this paper we consider the polymer electrolyte 
as a two dimensional space lattice. Rather than dealing with bonds, our model deals with 
sites only. A random walk is executed on the square lattice. The uniform square lattice 
does not of course represent the structure of the polymer network which is disordered, but 
only provides a convenient space for executing the random walk. 

We designate a site on the lattice as amorphous or crystalline. The sites actually 
represent very small regions of the polymer complex which belong to a single phase only, 
and the lattice spacing () represents the distance between such sites. We assign a jump 
probability to each site representing the conductivity of the phase to which the site 
belongs. 

However, our model is not a 'quenched' model. The walker sees a site as crystalline or 
amorphous statistically according to a random number chosen on its visit to the site. The 
probability of the site being, say crystalline, is determined from the experimental 
crystallinity. This means that a site previously found to be crystalline may become 
amorphous on a later visit. A crystalline site may also become amorphous or vice versa, 
during the waiting time of the walker at that site. 

This procedure is often adopted to make the walk algorithm simpler and provide an 
effectively infinite system. Here however, it gives an added advantage. The polymer, as 
distinct from crystalline or glassy superionic conductors is known to show a dynamic 
disorder, i.e. the matrix is continually rearranging itself after a characteristic (renewal) 
time r r . The RW algorithm thus gives a more realistic picture of the polymer, though in 



x-ray diffraction (XRD), and the distribution of these phases in the lattice is random. A 
site belonging to the /th phase is assigned a jump probability p { for jumping to a nearest 
neighbour site, at each time step. The time elapsed (inverse of pi) between arrival at one 
site and arrival at the next site includes TJ the time taken to jump from one site to a nearest 
neighbour and an average waiting time (r,-) at the z'th site. A longer waiting time corres- 
ponds to a lower conductivity of the phase and hence of the site. In the present case we 
have two waiting times, r a for the amorphous phase and r c for the crystalline phase which 
is larger. 

A distribution of energetically different sites on a lattice is usually represented in a 
simulation model by either of the following pictures: 

(a) A well model, where each site is a potential well. Here the well depth w,- is 
characteristic of that particular site z, and determines how long the random walker 
will be trapped there. 

(b) A barrier model where a barrier of height hy, is envisaged between the sites i and j. 
Here the probability of hopping to i from j may be determined by the nature of both 
the sites i and j. 

In the present work we employ the considerably simpler well model, where the 
probability of leaving a site is determined by the phase of this site, but the carrier has an 
equal probability of going to all four nearest neighbours whether they are crystalline or 
amorphous. In view of the dynamic disorder, where the polymer chains can reorient 
within the time interval r, which the random walker takes to hop to a neighbouring site, 
model (a) seems quite adequate. 

In case of normal diffusion, the diffusion coefficient can be obtained from a random 
walk, through the relation 

(t(t))=2dDt, (1) 

where {r 2 } is the average square distance covered by the walker in t, time steps and d is 
the dimension of the space lattice. The constant D is the diffusion coefficient. 
In real units the diffusion coefficient is given by 

(r 2 ) (distance unit) 2 , . 

l_) :T~ ."' m [ jL ] 

4t (time unit) 

The distance unit = the lattice constant () and time unit = r, the time step. In our model 
r - TJ the time taken in jumping from one site to another, waiting time at a site is 
measured in units of r. The steps of the RW are given below 

1. The walker is released at a randomly chosen site on a two dimensional lattice. 



the walker jumps to the left neighbour. If 

$<**% 

the walker jumps to the right neighbour. If 
Pi , p < 3 A 

y <*2< T , 

the walker moves to the upper neighbour and if 

~<R2<Pi, 

the walker moves to the lower neighbour. If 

Pi <R2 < 1, 
it does not jump at all. 

In case the walker has jumped, it again checks whether the new site is crystalline or 
amorphous by step (2). Even if it has not jumped, step (2) is repeated to account for the 
reorganization of the lattice i.e. an amorphous site may become crystalline after each time 
step. 

The walk proceeds in this manner for the requisite number of steps. Due to the stocha- 
stic nature of the process, one has to average over a large number of such walks to get a 
meaningful value of (r 2 ). In this work the walker does a random walk of (15000-75000) 
steps and distance (r) covered is averaged over (20000-100000) walks. This gives 
sufficiently good convergence (up to 3 significant figures) for the diffusion coefficient. 

Our random walk algorithm allows the walker to move on an effectively infinite 
sample. This is possible because here we do not take a quenched system with sites 
assigned specifically to a definite phase. So the problem of finite size effects is avoided to 
some extent. But, of course there is a limitation to the size of the walk due to restricted 
computer time. For normal diffusion the relation between the diffusion coefficient and the 
conductivity is given by the Nernst-Einstein equation 

DNq 2 



where N is the number density of the mobile ion, q is the charge of the mobile ion, k is the 
Boltzmann's constant and T is the temperature. The above equation is written as 

a = KXD, (4) 
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A random walk is usually performed with the time step and lattice constant chosen to be 
unity for convenience. This will give D in terms of arbitrary units. To compare the value 
obtained with an experimental result, we must assign real values to r and . This section 
identifies these quantities in terms of experimentally measurable properties. 

Our model lattice contains two types of sites, crystalline (c) and amorphous (a). The 
relative number of each depends on the salt fraction. Suppose r is the time unit for the 
walk. Let the average waiting time for the amorphous and crystalline sites be (r a ) and (r c ) 
respectively. Let TJ be the jump time between sites. Total time t for the walk is given by 



a + 7y). (5) 

We assume here TJ = r which is a constant. So eq. (5) becomes 

a +l)r, (6) 



where N c and N & are respectively the total number of crystalline and amorphous sites 
visited during the walk. t c and t & are the waiting times measured in units of the jump time 
TJ (= r). Equation (6) can be written as 

(7) 



Now (t c + 1) and (f a + 1) are nothing but inverse of the probability for a walker to jump 
from crystalline and amorphous sites respectively. 

r c + l = :r a +l = , (8) 

PC Pa 

where p c and p & are the jumping probabilities from crystalline and amorphous sites 
respectively. /?,- may vary from to 1, corresponding to the lowest and highest possible 
conductivities. For pi = 0, ti is oo, the carrier getting permanently trapped and for pi 1, 
t t = 0. We now define 

4 + 1 >c 1 



A time interval of N t time steps corresponds to a real time interval of N t r seconds. To 
calculate r, we use an estimate of r(f a + 1), obtained from NMR linewidth narrowing 
measurements [13-15]. This is a measure of the average time interval between successive 
jumps. Now we can use eq. (2) to calculate , by comparing ((r 2 )/^) from our 
simulation, with a typical experimental value of D [16]. This gives = 6.14 A which is 
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Figure 1. Plot of theoretical conductivity versus salt fraction for PEO-NIivSCN. 
(D) show experimental results [4]. 



4. Results and discussion 

Using the above algorithm we have calculated the diffusion coefficients as functions of 
salt fractions of two polymer electrolytes - PEO-NH 4 SCN and PEO-NHJ. The propor- 
tion of crystalline and amorphous sites for the simulation was obtained from experimental 
estimates of crystallinity from DTA measurements [3,4]. The parameter R is as given in 
table 1. We find R = 9.99 gives satisfactory results in both cases showing that it is a 
property of the host polymer PEO. The conductivity is estimated using eq. (4). In eq. (4) 
X are taken from experiment [3,4] and K is an arbitrary constant as given in table 1. The 
calculated values for conductivity fitted well with the experimental values (at room 
temperature) as shown in figures 1 and 2 [3, 4]. For a pure polymer i.e. zero salt fraction 
the conductivity according to our model is zero as it should ideally be. However experi- 
mental observations indicate [3,4] that the pure polymer has non-zero conductivities for 
reasons mentioned in ref. [2, 17]. Our calculation could not be done for any other similar 
complex due to lack of experimental data of crystallinity (either from XRD or DTA). 
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Figure 2. Plot of theoretical conductivity versus salt fraction for PEO-NH4I. (Q) 
show experimental results [3]. 



that the experimental crystallinity has been used as input for different salt fractions, in our 
simulation. It is necessary to predict the variation of crystallinity with salt fraction from a 
consistent theory or at least emperically to realise the full potential of our model. 

The variation of crystallinity with X appears to be an interesting and complex problem 
in itself, since available results show peculiar irregularities and are often mutually 
contradicting [5]. We are at present working on this problem and expect to report our 
findings later. Some further shortcomings of our model are as follows. The effect of 
correlation of chain movements was not taken into account. Also from optical 
micrographs and x-ray difraction analysis it is usually found that the crystalline regions 
are in the form of spherullites [3]. Based on this, a better picture in the model would have 
been clustered groups of crystalline sites rather than a random distribution of single 
crystalline sites. However, in view of the dynamic disorder, our model appears realistic, 
because a single walker (i.e. a charge carrier) does not see the whole structure, but sees a 
small locality. 

A useful extension of this model will be to incorporate variation of the renewal time, 
the time in which the structure rearranges itself. In its present form the renewal time is the 
shortest possible i.e. one time unit r. 
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Abstract. Infrared absorption and Raman study of /5-Ni(OH)2 has been carried out up to 25 GPa 
and 33 GPa, respectively. The frequency of A.IU internal antisymmetric stretching O-H mode 
decreases linearly with pressure at a rate of 0.7cm~ 1 /GPa. The FWHM of this mode increases 
continuously with pressure and reaches a value of ~ 120cm" 1 around 25 GPa. There was no 
discernible change observed in the frequency and width of the symmetric stretching A\ g O-H 
Raman mode up to 33 GPa. The constancy of the Raman mode is taken as a signature of the 
repulsion produced by H-H contacts in this material under pressure. Lack of any discontinuity in 
these modes suggests that there is no phase transition in this material in the measured pressure 
range. 

Keywords. /?-Ni(OH)2; phase transition; infrared absorption; Raman study; high pressure. 
PACS Nos 78.30; 62.50 

1. Introduction 

High pressure study of mineral dihydroxides M(OH)2 (where M = Mg, Ca, Co, Ni, etc.,) 
is of importance for understanding the nature of hydrous minerals under compression in 
the earth's interior. These hydroxides crystallize in trigonal Cdl2 structure with space 
group P3ml [1]. /3-Ni(OH)2 belongs to this family of compounds. It is widely used in 
nickel batteries because of the unusually high level of activity of hydrogen atoms in this 
material. It is therefore of interest to understand the high pressure behaviour of hydrogen 
sublattice in this material. As hydrogen atoms are insensitive to x-ray diffraction 
techniques, neutron diffraction study of hydroxide compounds is an effective tool for 
understanding the behaviour of hydrogen sublattice of these compounds under different 
thermodynamic conditions. However, a simpler technique is the vibrational spectroscopic 
technique. In this method the reduction in the frequency of O~H mode with pressure is 
correlated with the enhancement of hydrogen bonding under pressure. This technique 
also throws light on the pressure induced phase transitions. High pressure studies reported 
in recent years have revealed pressure induced hydrogen disordering of Ca(OH)2, 
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Figure 1. The crystal structure of /3-Ni(OH) 2 . Hydrogen atoms are shown along with 
the Ni-O octahedra with the corner positions occupied by oxygen atoms and nickel 
atoms in the centre. Nickel and oxygen atoms are not shown for the purpose of clarity. 



beyond 20GPa [3]. Mg(OH)2 is reported to be stable up to 80 GPa with no signature of 
amorphization [4], However, disordering of hydrogen sites involving shift of H positions 
away from the three fold axis in the P3ml structure around 1 GPa has been detected by 
spectroscopic studies of this compound [5]. This is confirmed by a neutron diffraction 
study which gives evidence of a hydrogen disordering around 5-10 GPa [6J. In Co(OH)2 
infrared and Raman spectroscopy under pressure document that the hydrogen sublattice 
loses long range order between 7 to 11 GPa [7]. However, x-ray diffraction shows that 
Co-O sublattice is ordered up to SOGPa. In the P3ml structure, there are two allowed 
internal hydroxyl stretching modes, the Rarnan active Ai g symmetric stretching mode 
where hydroxyl ions vibrate in phase and the A-m antisymmetric stretching infrared mode 
where the hydroxyl ions vibrate out of phase. The A2 antisymmetric stretching internal 
OH mode in /3-Ni(OH)2 is observed at 3645 cm" 1 which is higher than the value of 
3570 10 cm" 1 for an unperturbed OH~ ion [8]. The larger value is indicative of the 
repulsive effect of the lattice due to short H-H contact of 1.92 A [12] at 0.1 MPa between 
layers of Ni-O octahedra (figure 1) and of weak hydrogen bonding in the system. To 
understand the high pressure behaviour of this compound we have carried out infrared 
absorption and Raman spectroscopic studies. 



2. Experimental 
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a globar source and InSb detector. The resolution setting was 2cm" 1 in the spectral 
region 3400-3800 cm" 1 of our study. The IR absorption data were analysed using a 
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Figure 3. The change in frequency of A 2l/ mode of /?- Ni(OH) 2 with pres 
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Figure 4. Variation of FWHM of A 2u mode of /3-Ni(OH) 2 with pressure. 

spectracalc software package. Raman study was carried out using a single stage 
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Figure 5. A\ g symmetric stretching internal Raman hydroxyl mode of /3-Ni(OH) 2 at 
different pressures. 

tube and a computer controlled data acquisition system. The A\ g Raman mode under 
ambient conditions was found to be 3580cm" 1 which is consistent with the value 
reported earlier [11]. 



3. Results and discussion 

The IR absorption spectrum of /?-Ni(OH)2 could be followed up in a diamond anvil cell 
up to 25 GPa in the region 3400 to 3800 cm" 1 . The IR absorption spectrum under ambient 
conditions was recorded and the frequency of the AI U mode was determined to be 
3645cm" 1 which is in good agreement with the values reported earlier [12]. Figure 2 
shows this mode at different pressures. The asymmetry on the lower frequency side is due 
to particle size effect [12]. The frequency of this mode decreases linearly with pressure 
(figure 3) at a rate of -0.7cm~VGPa. This is unlike Co(OH) 2 which shows a discon- 
tinuity around 1 1 GPa. The FWHM of this mode increases continuously with pressure and 
reaches a value of 120 cm" 1 around 25 GPa ffieure 4V This behaviour is similar rn that nf 
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Figure 6. Frequency of A\ g Raman mode versus pressure for /3-Ni(OH)2- 
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Figure 7. FWHM of A\ g mode of /3-Ni(OH) 2 versus pressure. 

The A\ g Raman mode observed at 3580cm" 1 under ambient conditions was recorde 
up to a pressure of 33 GPa (figure 5). The frequency as well as FWHM of this mod 
was found to remain nearly constant in this pressure range (figures 6 and 7) in contrast t 
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the reported disappearance of this mode below lOGPa in Co(OH)2 and Ca(OH)2- Thus 
the persistence of this mode suggests lack of any signature of a structural change. 
The negligible change in the frequency of this mode is in contrast to the observations 
for other hydroxides (table 1). This can be interpreted as a signature of repulsion 
produced by decreasing H-H contacts under pressure [13, 14]. This observation is also 
supported by x-ray diffraction studies carried out in our laboratory [9]. The c/a value was 
found to be almost pressure independent. The material was found to be very less 
compressible up to a pressure of 33 GPa. The bulk modulii KQ, KQ C and KQ U of the sample 
were determined to be ~221GPa, 379 GPa and 1391 GPa respectively using Birch- 
Murnaghan equation of state [9]. These values are the largest compared to the other 
reported dihydroxide compounds [9] and indicate that this compound is very stiff in this 
family of compounds. 

4. Conclusion 

Lack of any discontinuity observed in the frequency and FWHM of IR and Raman 
hydroxyl modes in /3-Ni(OH)2 suggests that there is no phase transition in this compound 
up to 33 GPa. The increase in the FWHM of the AI U IR mode is indicative of a slow 
hydrogen disordering of this compound with pressure. The negligible change in the 
values of A\ g Raman mode is a signature of the repulsion produced by decreasing H-H 
contacts in this compound under pressure. 
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Abstract. Spectroscopically pure bismuth is evaporated onto glass substrates at different sub- 
strate temperature using a Hind Hivac coating plant. The electrical conductivity of bismuth thin 
films, prepared at different substrate temperatures is measured and thermal activation energy is 
evaluated. From the recorded optical absorption spectrum in the ultraviolet and visible regions 
optical band gap E g is determined. X-ray diffractograms are recorded and lattice parameters are 
determined. 
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1. Introduction 

Bismuth is a semimetal. Semimetals are a class of solids which are used to probe the 
Fermi surface and the band structure of the crystalline solids [1]. The narrow band gap of 
bismuth and its alloys find applications in Hall effect devices, hyper frequency power 
sensors, thermopiles and microwave detectors [2]. The electrical, optical and structural 
studies of bismuth thin films have been reported by many authors [3,4]. But the studies 
made earlier on bismuth thin films have large inconsistencies. In this paper a systematic 
study is reported on the electrical, optical and structural properties of bismuth thin film. 



2. Experimental 

Thin films of bismuth are prepared by vacuum evaporation of 99.999% pure bismuth 
(obtained from SISCO) by resistive heating method. The evaporation is carried out from a 
molybdenum boat at a pressure of 10~ 5 torr. Substrate temperature is varied by a 
controlled variac arrangement and temperature is monitored by a copper-constantan 
thermocouple. The thickness of the film is determined by Tolansky's interference 
technique [5]. Electrical connections are given using silver paste and conductivity 
measurements have been done usine a four nrobe set-iuo (DFP-02X The conductivitv is 
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200 and 250C. Figure 2 shows the plot of electrical conductivity vs temperature for Bi 
film prepared at substrate temperature 100C. It is observed that the conductivity 
increases first, then decreases followed by a sharp increase, in the temperature range 30 to 
250C. The semiconducting region is absent in the cooling cycle. The same behaviour is 
observed for the films prepared at substrate temperatures of 75, 150, 200 and 250 C 'C. Thin 
film consists of individual islands which have many of the characteristics of the liquid 
droplets. As the substrate temperature increases, the contact angle between droplet and 
substrate decreases and the droplet grows in size. Thus a given amount of material 
deposited on a substrate at low temperature may be enough to form a continuous film, 
whereas the same amount of material deposited on a hotter substrate will result in an 
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Figure 1. Plot of conductivity (a) versus temperature (T) for bismuth film coated at 
room temperature. 
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Figure 2. Plot of cr versus T for bismuth film coated at substrate temperature of 100 
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island structure. The jumps in conductivity are due to coalesence of islands. Similar 
results have been observed by Das and Jagadeesh [6] for Bi-Sb alloy films. 

Thermal activation energy is related to the electrical conductivity according to 
Arrhenius relation, 

a = <JQ exp[ AE/kT], 

where <JQ is a constant, AE 1 is the thermal activation energy and k the Boltzmann constant. 
Graph is plotted with Incr along y axis and 1000/r along x axis as shown in figure 3. 
From the slope of the graph activation energy is calculated. The effect of substrate 
temperature on thermal activation energy is shown in table 1. 
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the optical band gap E g by the relation 
a = a Q (hv - E g } n , 

where n 1/2 for direct allowed transition and E g is the optical band gap. Graph of a 2 
versus hv is plotted as shown in figure 5 and is extrapolated to zero absorption to obtain 
the optical band gap. The optical band gap E g is obtained as 4.45 eV for bismuth thin 
film. Similar results have been obtained by Al Houty et al [2] for the energy band gap of 
bismuth thin film. 

X-ray diffractogram is recorded for the bismuth thin film of 200 nm thickness and is 
shown in figure 6. From the XRD pattern it is evident that bismuth has high degree of 
preferential orientation with the basal plane parallel to the film plane, indicating strong 
reflection from (003), (006) and (009) planes [3]. The lattice spacing d is calculated and 
compared using the standard ASTM data. Lattice constants are obtained for hexagonal 
bismuth as a = 4.54 A and c = 11.85 A. Grain size (L) of the film is calculated using 
Scherrer formula [7]. 

L KX/r)i/2 cos 0, 

where K is a constant equal to 0.9, 771/2 is the full width at half maximum intensity and d 
corresponds to the Bragg angle. The grain size is calculated for the films prepared at 
different substrate temperatures and is given in table 2. 
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Abstract. The hyperfine interaction of 181 Ta in HfP has been investigated by time differential 
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The observed electric field gradient is calculated to be 1.66(25) x 10 20 V/m 2 . 
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1. Introduction 

In recent years there has been increased interest in the hyperfine interaction studies of 
electric field gradient in compound systems [1-3]. A number of studies have been made 
in phosphides to understand the environment of phosphorus in compound such as TiP, 
ZrP, TaP, NbP, etc. [4]. The environment of the phosphorus in these compounds is more 
likely the trigonal prism. The tendency of phosphorus towards self-linkage is found only 
in these phosphorus rich phases in which pairs of atoms or chains usually occur [5, 6]. 
Authoritative reviews of metal phosphides are available, which cover the studies of the 
phosphides of group fourth, fifth and sixth and deal with the binary phosphides of all 
transition metals [7-9]. 

Moreover titanium and zirconium phosphides, to which the sodium chloride structures 
are ascribed, are reported to be probably phosphorus deficient [10]. The occurrence of 
this structure in transition metal monophosphides and the existence of an essentially 
undistorted octahedral environment for phosphorus in TiP seems to provide a transition 
from the lanthanide phosphide (all of which have the NaCl type structure) to the 
transition metal phosphides. Further it suggests that at least some of the phosphorus in 
group four B compounds could be in the ionic p(~ 3 ) form. Since Hf belongs to group four 
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2. Experimental 

Hafnium monophosphide systems were prepared by heating together hafnium powder 
and red phosphorus in sealed quartz tube under vacuum at 900C for 12 h and quenched 
in water at 20C. The TDPAC spectra of the samples were acquired at room temperature 
using a four counter set up. All spectra turned out to be same in identical conditions. The 
usual asymmetry ratio of the coincidence spectra at the angles 90 and 1 80 has been 
formed in each case. The time resolution of system was found to be 2.3 ns (FWHM). 
After subtracting the chance coincidence, the ratio A22G22(t) was calculated as defined 
below 

_2*[W r (180,0-W(9Q,Q] 
~[W(180,0-r-2*W(90,0]' 

where W(180, /) and W(90,r) are coincidence counts at angles 180 and 90 respectively 
and t is the time delay between the two gamma photons. The data in figure 1 were 
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The figure shows one of the spectra of the sample treated at temperature 900 C which 
developed into well-defined frequency. Computer analysis yielded frequency 630.20 
(15) MHz and very small spread in interaction frequency of 1.5%, which clearly rules out 
the possibility of phosphorus deficient structure of HfP. From the interaction frequency, 
EFG in HfP is estimated using Sterheimer antishielding factor (1 700) = 62 [11, 12] 
and quadrupole moment 2.5 (0.15) barn [13] to be 1.66(0.25) x 10 20 volt/m 2 . This EFG 
was compared with theoretically obtained EFG 1.72 x 10 20 volt/m 2 for well known 
hexagonal closed pack HfP system using lattice parameters a = 3.65 A, c/a = 3.39 A 
and phosphorus in p(~ 5 ) form [14-16]. The consistency between the observed and 
computed EFG's allowed us to draw conclusion about the phosphorus ionic form in HfP 
system to be more likely the p(~ 5 ) rather than the p(~ 3 ) form. 

Moreover the high value of A 2 a(0 = -0.25 at t = and asymmetry parameter 77 = 
also support the strong quadrupole interaction of 181 Ta with EFG in HfP and non- 
existence of undistorted environment. The inherent value of A = 0.015 could probably 
be attributed to the relaxation of charges in the system during beta decay of 181 Hf nuclei. 
It could be explained by the time dependent electric quadrupole interaction during charge 
neutralization process of ions (r = 5 x 10^~ 8 ^ s) [17]. 
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Abstract. Beam-foil spectrum of fluorine was recorded in the wavelength region of 2000-4500 A 
using F + ion beams of energies ranging from 216 to 296 KeV. Some of the spectral lines of fluorine 
observed during the present investigation are hitherto unknown. Mean lifetimes of a few of the 
excited levels of Fn and F HI are reported for the first time. 
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1. Introduction 

The earliest published results on the lifetimes of the energy levels of fluorine were 
by Kaselevskii and Trukhan [1]. They reported /-values for lines from FII-FV in 
the wavelength region 2450-3450 A. The results were based on experiments carried 
out in emission using a pulsed capillary discharge source and photographic detection. 
Due to the uncertainty in measuring line intensities, particle densities and temperature, 
their estimated /-values were in error by 35^40%. Kurucz and Peytremann [2] have 
evaluated semiempirical gf-values for a few fluorine transitions. Smith and Wiese [3] 
have studied the transitions that are isoelectronic with fluorine but they could not 
establish any trend for /-values. Pinnington et al [4, 5] have carried out beam-foil 
measurements of lifetimes of several transitions belonging to FE-FIV in the wavelength 
region of 2100-4500 A. The authors evaluated the lifetimes by correcting the effects of 
cascade repopulation using ANDC method and theoretically calculated the corresponding 



accelerator at TIFR. The experimental arrangement for recording the beam-foil spectrum 
has been described in detail elsewhere [6]. SF 6 gas was used in the ion source for 
extracting mass analysed F + ion beams. The F + beam was collimated and passed through 
carbon foils of thickness 6 to 8 (j.g/cm 2 . The emitted spectra were recorded on a 0.45 M 
monochromator in Czerny-Turner mount and a Peltier cooled photomultiplier was used 
as a detector. The photomultiplier was used in the single photon counting mode and 
spectra were recorded using a PC based multiscaling system. For lifetime studies the 
beam-foil light was focussed onto the entrance slit of the monochromator by means of a 
quartz lens in 1 : 1 magnification. Taking into account the energy loss suffered by the ions 
while passing in the foil and using the computer code TRIM [7], the post foil velocities of 
the ions were calculated. These calculated velocities were used to extract level lifetimes. 
During all these lifetime measurements a constant beam current ~ 40 nA was maintained. 
The photon counts at each measured distance downstream the foil were normalized to the 
incident ion beam intensity measured by a current integrator and a deep Faraday cup 
located behind the foil. The target chamber containing the carbon foils was evacuated 
using a cryo pump up to a pressure of 10~ 6 torr. The holder on which the foil was 
mounted has a provision for linear movement along the beam axis to facilitate mean 
lifetime measurement and also facility to change the foil in vacuum. The experimental 
data was analysed using a multi exponential fitting program and the lifetimes were 
derived from the fitted data after background correction. 



3. Results and discussion 

3.1 Wavelength spectrum 

Beam-foil spectrum of fluorine was recorded at three energies i.e. 216, 256 and 296 KeV 
in the wavelength range of 2000-4500 A. Typical spectrum in the region of 2950-3250 A 
is shown in figure 1. The spectrum consisted mainly of lines due to FIT and Fill. Most of 
the lines observed for the first time in the present studies fall in -the region of 4900 to 
5000 A and are shown in figure 2. A core-excited transition at 2656.2 A belonging to Fill 
was also observed. The spectral features were carefully examined for possible blending 
and spectral lines which were free from blending were chosen for lifetime determinations. 
The observed wavelengths were compared and identified with the data reported by 
Palenius for Fn and Fffl [8,9]. The notations and terminology followed are the ones 
used in the references [8] and [9]. 

3.2 Mean lifetimes 
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Figure 1. Beam-foil spectrum of fluorine in 2950-3250 A region. 
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Figure 2. New lines observed in fluorine in 4900-5000 A region. 



out spectral line blending and cascading problems and serves as a cross check. In the 
present investigations, different measurements agreed within 10%. The values included ir 
table 1 refer to an average value of all the measurements considered. 

3.2.1 FH: Mean lifetimes of components of six energy levels of singly ionized fluorine 
were evaluated and they are listed in table 1. Lifetimes for two lines 3972.1 and 4024.7 P 
involving the 2s 2 2p 3 ( 2 P}3p 3 D and 2s 2 2p 3 ( 4 S)3p 3 P lines respectively were reported b] 
Pinnington et al [4] and our values agree well with their values. Figure 3 shows the deca] 
curve for 4024.7 A. The mean lifetimes measured for the lines at 3202.7, 3473.3 ant 
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4112.8 A involving 2s 2 2p 3 ( 2 D)3p l D 2 ,2s 2 2p 2 ( 2 D)3d 2 F and 2s 2 2p 3 ( 2 D}3p 3 D are being 
reported for the first time. 

3.2.2 Fill: Mean lifetime measurements for 7 levels of doubly ionized fluorine are 
experimentally determined and they are included in table 1 . Two of the levels investigated 
by us viz. levels involved in the transitions at 2629.7 and 2656.2 A were reported earlier 
by Pinnington et al [5]. The measured values during the present studies are in close 
agreement with the reported results. The decay curves for the energy levels involved in 
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Figure 3. Decay curve of 4024.7 A (FII) line. 



lines at 2877.3 and 2916.3 A, studied for the first time during present investigations 
exhibit cascading. The secondary lifetimes corresponding to cascading transitions are of 
the order of 15 ns. The 2877.3 A line with the upper state 2s 2 2p 2 ( 3 P}4p 2 > 3/2 has its main 
cascading contribution from 2s 2 2p 2 ( 3 P)5s 2 P\/i. Even though the transition at 4221.1 A 
involving 4p 2 Z) 3 /2-5s 2 P\/i was observed in our spectrum, it was blended with an FII 
line at 4221.5 A (3d 3 F 2 - 4/(5/2)[5/2] 3 ) thus making the lifetime determination of the 
level 2s 2 2p 2 ( 3 P)5s 2 Si/ 2 impossible. For the 2916.3 A line the upper state is 
2s 2 2p 2 ( 2 P}3p 4 P 5 p, and the cascading is from the 2s 2 2p 2 ( 3 P)3d 4 D,2s 2 2p 2 ( 3 P}3d 4 P 
and 2s 2 2p 2 ( P}3d 2 F levels. Lifetime determination of the cascading levels was not 
possible in our present experiment as most of these transitions fall in the vacuum 
ultraviolet region. The mean lifetimes of transitions involving the 2s 2 2p 2 ( 3 P}3p 4 D, 
2s 2 2p 2 ( 3 P}3d 4 F and 2s 2 2p 2 ( l D}3d 2 D levels are reported for the first time. 



3.3 Excitation function studies 

Beam-foil excitation copiously populates highly excited levels of several charge states. 
The source is of low intensity thereby necessitating the use of medium resolution 
monochromators. Therefore, line blending problems are very severe in beam-foil spectra. 
Blending of lines within the same as well as different charge states is very common. In 
order to sort out such problems during the present studies excitation function studies were 
carried out. For the excitation "function studies the signal was collected very close to the 
foil so as to minimize the influence due to cascade repopulations and the intensity 
variation as a function of excitation energy was studied. The details of the procedure 
followed am discussed elsewhere [121. The line at. 3042. R A was rennrted hv Pinninptrm 
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Figure 4. Comparative study of the relative level population of 3042.8 A with 
3601.3 A (FII) and 3174.4 A (PHI) lines. 

FW based on the spectra taken at 2 and 3MeV. Excitation function studies were 
irried out comparing the relative level populations for FII and Fill with that of the 
ansition at this wavelength (3042.8 A) with all the relative level populations normalized 

unity at 296 KeV. In the wavelength spectra recorded by us no lines belonging to FIV 
ere observed. From the comparison of excitation functions as shown in figure 4, it can 
; concluded that the transition at 3042.8 A belongs to Fill. Thus it appears that at lower 
[citation energies viz. in the KeV range, F IE transition is observed whereas at higher 
lergies in the MeV region FIV transition was predominant. 

Conclusion 

lie beam-foil spectra of FII and Fill in the region of 2000-4500 A were recorded. The 
udies lead to identification of new lines belonging to fluorine. The mean lifetimes of 
ree terms of Fn and five terms of Fin are reported for the first time. 
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Abstract. We study third harmonic generation in layered configuration when the fundamental 
exhibits bistable response. We consider two geometries, namely, a Fabry-Perot cavity with 
reflection coatings and a distributed feedback structure with alternate nonlinear layers. In both the 
cases for suitable choice of frequency, the power response at the fundamental frequency is bistable. 
We show that bistability of the fundamental leads to a multivalued character of the generated third 
harmonic in both the forward and backward directions. Moreover, we study frequency response in 
the case of the Fabry-Perot cavity and show that additional structures arise in the generated third 
harmonic due to frequency bistability of the fundamental. Our calculations suggest the possibility of 
an all optical switch at third harmonic frequency controlled by the parameters (like intensity, 
frequency) of the fundamental. 

Keywords. Layered media; third harmonic generation; optical bistability. 
PACS No. 42.65 

1. Introduction 

Harmonic generation in layered or periodically modulated media has been drawing 
considerable attention [1-3]. It has been well known that the nonlinear processes in 
various materials can be enhanced by using suitable geometries. Resonances and the 
associated local field enhancements have been utilized to lower the threshold for 
nonlinear processes and increase their efficiency. To this end high quality factor (high Q) 
modes of a Fabry-Perot cavity or a distributed feedback structure as well as surface 
and guided modes have been exploited [4-11]. Use of the reflection coatings in Fabry- 
Perot cavities leads to such high Q modes [10]. In finite distributed feedback struc- 
tures such modes arise at the edge of the Bragg rejection bands [12,13]. Optical 
bistability and multistability using such modes have been theoretically demonstrated [8]. 
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these studies the bistable behavior of the fundamental which is crucial near a resonance 
was neglected. Because of large local field enhancement the self action of the 
fundamental can not be neglected. It is thus necessary to reexarnine the harmonic 
generation process when there is allowance for this self action leading to the bistability 
of the fundamental. In this paper we study third harmonic generation in cavities 
supporting high Q-modes where the bistable behavior of the fundamental is taken 
into account. We consider two types of cavity configurations, namely, Fabry-Perot 
cavity with reflection coatings and a distributed feedback cavity with alternating 
linear and nonlinear slabs. We assume that the generation of the third harmonic 
does not deplete the pump though we include nonlinear response of the fundamental. 
In other words, third harmonic wave does not affect the fundamental but bears the 
signature of the bistable response at the fundamental frequency. We show that the third 
harmonic also shows bistable behavior in the same domain as the fundamental. Our 
studies suggest that one may possibly devise a switch at the third harmonic frequency 
which is controlled by the fundamental intensity or frequency. In all our calculations 
due to lack of dispersion data for the media considered, we were forced to assume 
the media to be dispersionless. Hence we could not incorporate the phase-matching 
aspects of harmonic generation. With the availability of dispersion data the periodic 
structure can be designed to incorporate quasi phase-matching leading to better harmonic 
output [14, 15]. 

The organization of the paper is as follows: In 2 we present the mathematical 
formulation and recall some of the results pertaining to optical bistability in 
layered media. In 3 we present the results of our numerical investigations for both the 
systems, namely, Fabry-Perot and distributed feedback cavities and in 4, we conclude 
the paper. 

2. Mathematical formulation 

Let us consider a stratified medium consisting of linear and nonlinear slabs with linear 
refractive indices n/ and n n and widths d\ and d n , respectively. As mentioned in the intro- 
duction, we assumed the media to be dispersionless though dispersion can be incor- 
porated in a trivial fashion. The nonlinearity is assumed to be cubic in nature. The 
composite medium is embedded in a linear medium with refractive index n z -. Let z 
be the direction of propagation for a y-polarized electromagnetic wave at frequency 
uj, normally incident on the left edge of the system. Since the nonlinear medium is 
assumed to be isotropic a ^-polarized fundamental leads to a nonlinear polarization also 
along y direction. The total nonlinear polarization induced in a nonlinear slab can be 
written as 



P^ - X (3 \El + 6|EJX + 3|JX) (3) 

where E u and E^ are the electric fields at the fundamental and generated third harmonic 
frequencies, respectively. In writing eq. (1) we ignored the frequency dependence of x- 
We also ignore the effects of higher order harmonics. Henceforth we neglect the effect of 
third harmonic on the fundamental assuming \E^ <C \E U \. Hence the propagation equa- 
tions for the fundamental inside the nonlinear slab becomes 

+ 'tE u = -3\E u \ 2 E u , (4) 



where, we have introduced the dimensionless quantities: z = koz and E u = 

As mentioned earlier, in eq. (4) we retained only the term leading to bistability which is 

crucial near resonance. The equations at 3uj can be written as 

o-/ V \ fc\ 

3i(-#3w), (5) 



w, 
az 

i^ = 3i(n^ + + 3| 3 J 2 E 3w + 6|EJ 2 E 3 J, (6) 



where E^= \/^X^E^. A similar scaling has been used for H^. 

In what follows, we recall the transfer matrix method used to study the propagation 
characteristics of the fundamental for linear and nonlinear media. For a linear layer the 
corresponding characteristic matrix is well known [16]. The tangential components of the 
electric and magnetic fields, at the right and left of the linear slab, at any frequency can 
be related by means of this characteristic matrix. As we have neglected the effect of 
dispersion in our system, the structure of this transfer matrix assumes the same form 
(except for the wave vector) for both the fundamental as well as the third harmonic. The 
propagation characteristics of the fundamental and the third harmonic inside a nonlinear 
slab are studied separately. As far as the fundamental is concerned the nonlinear transfer 
matrix method is applied [10]. Here we recall only the essential steps. The characteristic 
matrix of the nonlinear slab depends on the intensities of the forward and backward 
waves in that medium. The solutions of the fundamental wave equation (eq. (4)) for any 
y'th nonlinear slab can be written as [5, 10] 

lrf =A + ;e fa ^+A_ j e-'M (7) 

where A+j and A_/ are the forward and backward wave amplitudes respectively and n +J - 
and n-j are defined as 



The knowledge of the fundamental in the nonlinear slab is used to evaluate the source 
terms in eqs (5) and (6). The propagation equations for the third harmonic (eqs (5) and 6)) 
are solved numerically after the distribution of the fundamental in the layers is obtained. 
From the knowledge of the tangential components of the generated third harmonic at the 
right edge of any yth nonlinear slab one can obtain the components at the left edge by 
numerically integrating eqs (5) and (6) along the length of the slab. 

We start our calculations from the right end of the whole system. We treat the 
transmitted fundamental amplitude as a parameter. For a given value of the transmitted 
fundamental amplitude we propagate the fundamental wave from right to left by using the 
characteristic matrix for linear and nonlinear slabs. The total characteristic matrix, M, for 
the entire system is written in terms of the characteristic matrices of each layer. Then the 
incident (A; n ) and reflected (A r ) amplitudes of the fundamental wave in the medium of 
incidence can be written in terms of amplitude (A t ) of the medium in which the wave is 
transmitted as follows 

(10) 
^ } 

The transmission coefficient for the composite medium at fundamental frequency is given 
in terms of the elements, my of M as 

2 
. (11) 



. 

,- + (w 2] 

In the case of the third harmonic our calculation starts with a guessed value of 
transmitted third harmonic amplitude at any transmitted fundamental amplitude. As we did 
in the case of fundamental, we propagate back the third harmonic wave by calculating the 
field components at each interface of the system. In the case of linear slabs characteristic 
matrix approach and for nonlinear slabs the corresponding numerical solutions are used. 
We then express the incident and reflected third harmonic amplitudes in the medium of 
incidence in terms of this guessed value of transmitted amplitude. As there is no incident 
third harmonic, we obtain an expression of the form 



t ,w)=0, (12) 

where Ai n (A t ) is the incident (transmitted) third harmonic. Equation (12) is solved for A t 
for a given A t which leads to an unique Ai n . Thus, the solution of eq. (12) leads to the 
generated transmitted (A t ) and reflected (A r ) for null input at 3uj. 

It was mentioned in the introduction that one has to have cavities supporting high-Q 
modes in order to have low-threshold nonlinear optical phenomena. We have considered 
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Figure 1. Schematic view of (a) Fabry-Perot cavity with reflection coatings with 
medium parameters e a = 5.29, e b = 1.71, e n = 2.5408 and e,- = 1 and (b) distributed 
feedback structure with alternating linear and nonlinear slabs with medium parameters 
ei = 1.71, e n = 2.5408, e, = 1, d t = 0.25A and n = 1m = 40. 

2.1 Fabry-Perot cavity with reflection coatings 

It is well understood that the airy resonances of a Fabry-Perot cavity can be made 
narrower by increasing the mirror reflectivities. Here we study a composite medium (see 
figure la) with one nonlinear slab of linear dielectric constant e n , coated on both sides by 
alternating m low-index (e b ) and m + 1 high-index ( a ) A/4 slabs. The initial and final 
media are linear with the same material of dielectric constants e,-. 

For any transmitted fundamental amplitude (A t ) the forward (A+) and backward (A_) 
amplitudes inside the nonlinear slab can be written as 



'A + 
A_ 



1 



n + 



n_ 



1 



A t5 



(13) 



where M/ is the linear characteristic matrix for the reflection coatings [10]. The above 
coupled equations along with eq. (8) are solved by using fixed point iteration method to 
obtain the characteristic matrix M n of eq. (9). The total characteristic matrix M is then 
calculated as M[M n M( for the entire system. Using eq. (10) one can then obtain the 
incident amplitude (Ai n ) and the transmission coefficient T at the fundamental frequency. 
For a guessed value of third harmonic amplitude (A t ) at the medium of transmittance, 
the third harmonic tangential field components at the right edge of the nonlinear slab can 
be written as 



z=0 



= Af/ A t . 



(14) 



We integrate the propagation eqs (5) and (6) along the width d n of the nonlinear slab 
making use of the knowledge of the distribution of the fundamental amplitudes in order to 
get the field components at z = d n . Then the third harmonic incident (Ai n ) and reflected 
(A r ) amplitudes in terms of A t is written as 



j+ 



+ n j-\ n J+ - 



(16) 



for any transmitted fundamental amplitude A t which yields the characteristic matrix M/ at 
fundamental frequency for the y'th layer. Thus the total characteristic matrix M for the 
entire system at fundamental frequency can be obtained as M n M n -\M n -2 -M where 
n = 2m is the total number of layers. Once M is calculated for the entire system the 
amplitudes in the layer of incidence and the transmission coefficient are obtained as in the 
case of Fabry-Perot cavity as explained in the previous section. 

In the case of the generated third harmonic wave we propagate the field amplitudes 
from one period as outlined earlier. In each nonlinear medium we use the corresponding 
fundamental amplitude while solving the propagation equations. Thus the third harmonic 
incident (Aj n ) and reflected (A r ) amplitudes in the medium of incidence is written for any 
guessed value of the total transmitted third harmonic amplitude (A t ) as 



where E n and H n are the tangential components at the left edge of the nth layer. As we 
have explained before the roots of the above equation with the condition Ai n = gives the 
generated third harmonic reflected and transmitted amplitudes. 

3. Numerical results and discussion 

In this section we present the results of our numerical investigation separately for the 
cases of Fabry-Perot and distributed feedback cavities. 

3.1 Fabry-Perot cavity with reflection coatings 

In the case of the Fabry-Perot cavity we have chosen the system parameters as, 
,,=2.5408, e a = 5.29 and e& = 1.71. The initial and final media are considered to be 
vacuum with ,-=!. The optical width of the nonlinear medium is taken to be kod n -^/^=2 
(1 A)TT where A = 0.018 is the dimensionless resonance half-width. We have chosen 
the operating point in such a way that the system is detuned slightly by an amount 2A*7r 
from the peak position of the resonance. In figure 2 we have reproduced the bistability 
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Figure 2. Fundamental (a) transmitted intensity U t and (b) transmission coefficient 
T as functions of fundamental incident intensity t/ in for k Q d n -^/^ = 2 (1 - A)?r with 
A = 0.018. Solid (dotted) curve is with (without) self action of the fundamental. The 
other parameters are as in figure la. 



features at the fundamental frequency. In figure 2a,b we have plotted transmitted 
fundamental intensity, C/ t = |A t | 2 (T) as a function of incident fundamental intensity, 
J7 in = \A- m \ . The dotted curve in figures 2a and 2b shows the linear behavior of the system 
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Figure 3. (a) Third harmonic transmitted intensity U t and (b) U t /Ui n as functions of 
f/in- Solid (dotted) is with (without) self action at uj. The dashed curve gives the result 
when self action at 3u is ignored. The parameters of the cavity are as in figure 2. 



dotted curve shows the third harmonic output when nonlinear response of fundamental is 
ignored. The dashed curve explains the system, behavior where we have neglected the self 
action terms of the third harmonic in the propagation equation (i.e., 3| 3w | 2 3 W in eq. (6)). 
It is clear from the curve that the self action effects at 3u are prominent only for higher 
values of incident fundamental intensity. Figure 3b shows the dependence of U t /U- m as 
function of 7j n . It is clear from figures 2 and 3 that generated third harmonic can be 
switched from low to high (high to low) values simply by changing the fundamental 
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Figure 4. Intensity distribution along the length of the nonlinear slab of the Fabry- 
Perot cavity of figure la where electric field intensities at uj and 3o> are plotted as a 
function of z. The solid (dashed) curve gives our (Bethune's) results. Various curves 
are labeled by their corresponding frequencies. Note also the different scale factors for 
various curves. 

In order to have a better understanding of the harmonic generation process and to make 
contact with Bethune's approach we study the field distribution at fundamental and third 
harmonic frequencies along the length of the nonlinear material. Note that Bethune's 
results can be recovered from our general results by setting the right hand side of eq. (4) 
to zero. In other words when there is no self action of the fundamental we have standard 
plane standing waves at the fundamental frequency the distribution of which determines 
the generated third harmonic. The results corresponding to the peak of the transmission 
(see point P in figure 2b which corresponds to k d n = 3.8708, U- m = 2.7402 x 10" 4 , 
t/t = 2.71 x 10~ 4 ) are shown in figure 4. The solid (dashed) curves give the results for 
our (Bethune's) approach. We have plotted the electric field intensity |(z)| 2 as a function 
of z. Various curves are labeled by the corresponding frequency. Note also the scale factor 
for the third harmonic. It is clear from figure 4 that there can be drastic differences 
between our results and those where bistable effects at fundamental are ignored. In fact, 
the value of k^d n = 3.8708 corresponds to an operating point which is away from the 
linear resonance at the fundamental frequency. Thus one has a low transmission, namely 
C/t = 9.71 x 10~ 6 for the same value of U\ n (see the dotted curve in figure 4). As a 
consequence the field distribution ignoring the bistable effects is much weaker compared 
to the case where we allow for the nonlinear resonance. The fundamental distribution gets 
reflected in the strength of the generated third harmonic. One gets a much stronger third 
harmonic when such nonlinear resonances are taken into account. It is thus clear that 
while operating near high-Q modes one has to exercise great care and take into account 
the self action of the wave which can lead to an altogether different result. 

We now turn to the frequency response for a fixed fundamental incut. The freauencv 
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Figure S._ (a) Fundamental transmission T and (b) transmitted third harmonic 
intensity U t for a Fabry-Perot cavity as functions of knd. for three, different Wc n 



Ut = 3 x 10 is very small, the dotted curve appears almost flat compared to other 
curves in figure 5b. Inset to figure 5b shows this output with a different vertical scale. It is 
clear from figure 5b that for low fundamental input intensities the response at 3uj does not 
exhibit bistability (see inset to figure 5b). The situation is different when the input is 
raised to higher values. The response now becomes multivalued depending on the 
frequency of the fundamental. Moreover, there is a shift of the resonance locations 
towards left with an increase in the fundamental input. Note that again we have control 
over the third harmonic intensity by manipulating the fundamental characteristics like 
frequency. 



3.2 Distributed feedback cavity 

In the case of distributed feedback cavity we considered the superlattice structure 
consisting of m = 20 periods with vacuum on both sides. The values of n and e/ are 
2.5408 and 1.71, respectively. The thickness of each linear slab is taken to be 0.25A. 
Figure 6 shows the linear transmission curve at cj for the system and it shows sharp 
resonances at the edges of the Bragg band. One is likely to obtain enhanced nonlinear 
effects making use of these resonances. For further analysis we have chosen the operating 
point close to one of these resonances (see the point R in figure 6) where the optical 
thickness of each nonlinear slab is taken to be kod n ^/6^ = 1.39 ITT. Figure 7 a, b shows 
the bistable response for the fundamental (third harmonic) as functions of incident 
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Figure 7. (a) U t and (b) U t as functions of t/j n for a distributed feedback cavity for 
n = 1.391-Tr. The other parameters are as in figure Ib. 



fundamental intensity. It can be seen from figure 7 that the features observed for the 
Fabry-Perot cavity are repeated here. 

In both the above cases of Fabry-Perot and distributed feedback cavities we also 
looked at the reflected fundamental wave as well as the generated third harmonic in the 
backward direction. They also exhibit bistable response as functions of fundamental 
intensity and frequency. We do not show those results here. 



the generated third harmonic. (Jur calculations suggest the possibility or an ail opt] 
switch at third harmonic frequency where the fundamental plays the role of the control 
fact, fundamental intensity or its frequency can be used to switch the value of 
generated third harmonic. 
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Abstract. A squeezed atomic state is that state of a system of two-level atoms for which the 
'intrinsic quantum noise in a process of measurement is less than the minimum noise obtained by 
using a spin coherent state. It is shown that such a state is generated in certain time intervals when a 
non-squeezed atomic state evolves on interaction with a single mode coherent field inside a lossless 
cavity. The atoms are assumed to undergo one-photon or two-photon transitions between the given 
two levels. The maximum atomic squeezing is found as a function of the number of atoms and the 
field strength. The effect of the field-dependent Stark shift is investigated in the case of the atoms 
undergoing two-photon transitions. 
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1. Introduction 

A squeezed state of the electromagnetic (e.m.) field is useful in achieving sub-quantum 
noise in a process of measurement. In the same way, one expects to achieve sub-quantum 
noise in a process of measurement involving spins or equivalently atoms by use of parti- 
cular kind of states which may be called squeezed spin or squeezed atomic states in 
analogy with the case of the e.m. field. Of particular interest to us here are the measure- 
ment processes involving two-level atoms. Clearly, because of their usefulness as a 
means of reducing quantum noise, the methods of generation of such states are of 
particular interest. In this paper we propose the methods of generation of squeezed 
states of two-level atoms in cavity QED. Since a system of two-level atoms is mathe- 
matically equivalent to a system of spin- 1 /2s, we will use the terms atoms and spins 
interchangeably. 

The method described here is in terms of a system of two-level atoms interacting with a 
single e.m. mode in a lossless cavity. We consider two cases of atomic transition. One is 
when the transition between the levels is by means of absorption or emission of one 
photon and the other is when that process is mediated by two photons at a time. Those 
processes are described by the one-photon or two-photon Jaynes-Cummings hamiltonian 
as the case mav be. In each case we determine the, maximum attainable. snnp.p.7incr as a 



me paper is organized as ronows. in z we review ine concept or spin squeezing, in 
3 we introduce the model hamiltonians used for generating the squeezed atomic states 
and present the numerical results. The discussion of the results and the conclusions are 
presented in 4. 



2. The atomic squeezing 

Recall that the product of the variances in two quadrature components of the e.m. field is 
bound from below by the uncertainty relation and that in the coherent state the uncer- 
tainty relation is satisfied with equality with equal variance in the two quadratures. The 
variance in each quadrature component in the coherent state is 1/2 (with H = 1). A 
quadrature component is said to be squeezed if its variance is less than its value of 1/2 
obtained in the coherent state. The state in which a quadrature component is squeezed is 
called a squeezed state of the field. The usefulness of squeezing arises from the fact that a 
process of measurement carried with a squeezed field will have noise which is less than 
what is obtained by using the coherent state. The noise obtained by the use of coherent 
state is the so called standard quantum noise. 

A straightforward generalization of squeezing in the e.m. field based on the uncertainty 
relation leads to the usual definition of squeezing of a system of spins according to which 
a system of spins is squeezed if the variance in a component of spin is less than half the 
absolute value of the average of a component orthogonal to it. That definition, however, is 
ambiguous as it identifies even some spin coherent states as squeezed [1,2]. Also, it does 
not reflect any quantum correlations between the spins which is the spirit of the field 
squeezing [2]. Moreover, in contrast with the case of the e.m. field, a spin system 
squeezed according to the aforementioned definition does not necessarily lead to a reduc- 
tion in the quantum noise over what is obtained with a spin coherent state in a measure- 
ment process. 

Alternative approaches to spin squeezing have therefore been advocated. One approach, 
due to Kitagawa and Ueda [2], proposes the spin-spin correlations as a measure of spin 
squeezing. The requirement of reduction in the quantum noise in a measurement 
involving spins forms the basis of another approach [3]. The spectroscopic measurements 
with an ensemble of two-level atoms [3] and the fermionic and optical interferometers 
[4, 5] are some examples of the measurement processes involving spins. Because of their 
importance in the measurement process, we term those spin states as squeezed which are 
squeezed in the sense of the quantum measurement theory as explained below. 

The measure of quantum noise in a process of measurement involving spins is the 
parameter [3-6] 

(SJ-}\ (1} 



state of spins is said to be squeezed if f in that state is less than ^.^oh. i.e. if 



The sensitivity of measurement with a squeezed spin state is thus more than what is 
obtained with a spin coherent state. With an appropriate choice of a squeezed spin state it 
can be made to approach 1/N [3-7]. Since any pure state of a single spin- 1/2 is a 
coherent state it follows that = 1 for any pure state of a spin- 1/2. For a mixed spin- 1/2 
state > 1. Thus no state of a system of single spin- 1/2 is squeezed. It is the quantum 
nature of the correlations between the spins that characterizes spin squeezing. The 
meaning and; for certain states; the proof of quantum nature of the correlations is 
discussed in ref. [7]. 

In the next section we discuss the possibility of generation of squeezed atomic states in 
cavity QED by starting from a non-squeezed atomic and the coherent field state. 

3.' Generation of squeezed atomic states 

The states satisfying (3) can be generated by means of a hamiltonian non-linear in spin 
operators [2, 3]. A way of realizing such a hamiltonian in dissipative cavity QED is 
proposed in [8]. It is shown there that a system of two-level atoms interacting off- 
resonance with a low-<2 cavity can be described; on adiabatic elimination of the field; in 
terms of a hamiltonian which is non-linear in atomic i.e. spin operators. The states 
satisfying (3) are generated also in the interaction of spins with a squeezed reservoir 
[9, 10]. The method proposed in [3] for generating the squeezed spin states considers two 
types of hamiltonians. One is the Jaynes-Cummings (JC) type hamiltonian 



(4) 
and the other is 

(5) 



where S (cfi , a) are the collective spin (harmonic oscillator) raising/lowering operators. 
The hamiltonian (4) arises in many other physical situations. However, the 'anti-resonant' 
hamiltonian (5) is not of frequent occurrence. For its origin, see [3]. 

It is shown in [3] that if the harmonic oscillator is prepared initially in the squeezed 
state then on interaction with the spins according to the hamiltonian (4), squeezing is 
transferred to the atomic system in certain time intervals. However, an initial coherent 
state of the h.o. does not squeeze an initially unexcited atomic system if the field is weak 
i.e. if the average number of photons in the field is very small. The reason for the absence 
of squeezing in that case is that in a weak field the change in the atomic population 



oscillators so coupled cannot generate a squeezed state from a coherent state. That fact is 
brought out also by the explicit analytic expression given in [3] for the atoms interacting 
with a harmonic oscillator. 

In this work we point out the usefulness of a system of current experimental and 
theoretical interest; namely; the system of N two-level Rydberg atoms interacting 
with a single-mode field inside a lossless cavity; in generating a squeezed atomic state. 
Such a system is adequately described in the frame rotating with the field frequency 
by the JC hamiltonian (4) if each atom undergoes resonant single-photon transitions 
between its levels. The operators a,a5 in that case are the cavity field annihilation/ 
creation operators. It has been shown in [3] that the spins evolving according to (4) 
are squeezed in certain time intervals if the h.o. described by a, afi is prepared initially in 
a squeezed state. We, however, investigate the squeezing in an initially coherent state 
field as that is obviously a more convenient choice for the initial field state. The cavity 
field in that case is known to evolve to a squeezed state in certain time intervals. The 
correlations in the squeezed field state may be expected to give rise to correlations in the 
atoms interacting with it. It is indeed confirmed by computation that the atomic state 
gets squeezed in the same time intervals as the field. We examine the squeezing 
properties also when the atom-field interaction is mediated by resonant two-photon 
exchange. The system then is described, in the rotating frame, by the effective two-level 
hamiltonian [11] 

HII = prfaS z + g 2 (^ 2 S. + S+a 2 } , (6) 

where #2 is the two-photon atom-field coupling constant and {3 determines the field 
dependent Stark shift. The Stark shift arises due to virtual transitions to the intermediate 
level eliminated adiabatically to arrive at the effective two-level description. It may 
be mentioned that the derivation of the effective two-level hamiltonian from the three- 
level one as given in [11] is applicable to any number of collectively interacting 
atoms although the system treated in [11] consists of a single atom. The derivation of 
the effective hamiltonian given in [3] does not use any of the special single atom 
properties. 

The hamiltonians HI and HU commute with M\ cfa + S z and MU = a) a + 2S Z 
respectively. A convenient basis for the states in the Hilbert space of HI (#n) is, there- 
fore, constituted by the states \m,Ni m) (|m, (Nu m))/2) where NI (Mi) is the eigen- 
value of MI (Mii) and \m,p) is an eigenstate of a^a and S z respectively with eigenvalues 
m = 0,1,2... and p=-N/2, -N/2 + 1 , . . . , N/2. The expansion of the eigenstates 
\^\(Ni}} and | -0" (A/n)) of HI and #n in terms of their respective basis leads to the 
recurrence relations 
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) = ^m(m-l)^ 5 +1J^ - 2 J. (8) 

The two sets of equations (7) are the matrix equations of dimensions up to N + 1 
depending upon the value of M 5 Mi- Here we investigate the time evolution of a state 
under the influence of HI or HJJ. by expanding the initial state in terms of the states 
[^(M)} or |-0(Mi))- If the initial state is not an eigenstate of cfia and S z then such an 
expansion is a superposition of the states with different values of NI or Mi- In what 
follows we study the time evolution of a coherent state of the field. That state is not an 
eigenstate of cfia. In that case we need to diagonalize up to N + 1 dimensional matrices 
which can be done exact analytically only for small values of N. We, therefore, 
diagonalize the hamiltonians by solving the eigenvalue equations (7) numerically and 
determine the quantum averages of interest in the standard way. A numerical study of the 
time evolution of the atomic population governed by the hamiltonian (4) has been carried 
in [12]. Some approximate analytic properties of the eigenstates and the eigenvalues of 
(4) are discussed in [13]. 

In what follows we assume all the atoms to be initially in their excited state and the 
field in the coherent state a.) . First we compute as a function of time the field squeezing 
parameter 

where :: denotes normal ordering. The field is said to be squeezed if S < 1. We compute 
also the atomic squeezing parameter (1) with Sj = S x and Sj- = S z : 

The squeezing parameters S and exhibit the usual collapses and revivals behaviour. We 
find that the field and the atoms are squeezed in certain time intervals which are same for 
both. We determine OT which is the value of at the first minima in the plot of as a 
function of time. Note that the first minima is most relevant because it is the short time 
behaviour which is of practical interest as the cavity and the atomic damping effects can 
influence the dynamics of the system at longer times making the validity of the JC model 
questionable. 

In the following we discuss the dependence of m on the number of atoms, the strength 
of the field and, in the case of two-photon transitions, on the extent of the Stark shift. 

3.1 One-photon transitions 

Tn ficmrft 1 we. show the variation of as a fnnr.tion of the, rmmhp.r N of atoms 
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Figure 1. Maximum atomic squeezing f w as a function of the number N of atoms for 
the atoms undergoing one-photon transitions. The curves A-C are for \ct\ 2 100, 64, 
25 respectively. 



for a\ 2 = 25. The position of the minima for other values of a. are at much higher values 

ofN. 



3.2 Two-photon transitions 

In the case of two-photon transitions, besides the number of atoms and the field strength, 
another parameter of interest is the Stark shift parameter /?. We investigate the dependence 
of the maximum squeezing m on all those parameters by plotting m as a function of the 
number N of atoms in a given field for different values of the Stark shift parameter /3. In 
order to compare the squeezing obtainable by using a two-photon process with that 
obtained in a one-photon process, we select a field value used in figure 1 for one-photon 
process and investigate the variation of m as a function of N for different values of the 
Stark shift in a two-photon process. Thus in figure 2 we plot m as a function of the 
number N of atoms for a 2 = 64 and for different values /3/g2 = 0,0.2,0.5. That value 
of a corresponds to the curve B of figure 1 . A comparison of figure 2 with curve B of 
figure 1 shows that the minima in the case of two-photon process shifts to lower values 
of N as compared to that in one-photon process. A comparison of different curves on 
figure 2 shows that the squeezing for a given value of N reduces with an increase in the 
Stark shift. 

Next, in order to understand the dependence of m in the case of two-photon process on 
the field strength, we plot m in figure 3 for another value of a 2 = 100 which corresponds 
to curve A of figure 1. A comparison of figure 3 with the curve A figure 1 once again 
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Figure 2. Maximum atomic squeezing m for \a\ 2 = 64 as a function of the number 
N of atoms undergoing two-photon transitions. The curves A-C are for the Stark shift 
parameter (/3/g2 = 0, 0.2, 0.5) respectively. 
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Figure 3. Maximum atomic squeezing m for |a| 2 = 100 as a function of the number 
TV of atoms undergoing two-photon transitions. The curves A-C are for the Stark shift 
parameter (/3/g2 = 0,0.2,0.5) respectively. 



saueezine reduces with an increase in the Stark shift. The main numose of fifmre 3 is. 
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Figure 4. Maximum atomic squeezing , as a function of |a| for N = 25. Curve A 
is for the atoms undergoing single-photon transitions; curves B-D are for the atoms 
undergoing two-photon transitions with the Stark shift parameter @/g2 = 0,0.2,0.5 
respectively. 



value of a. for figure 3 is higher than that for figure 2 it follows that the effect of 
increasing the field strength is in increasing the minimum obtainable squeezing. 

Finally, a comparison of m in one and two photon processes with different Stark shifts 
is made in figure 4 by plotting m as a function of the field strength \a 2 for fixed N = 25. 
Curve A is for the atoms undergoing one-photon transitions whereas the curves B-D are 
for the two-photon process corresponding to the the Stark shift parameter 
0/g2 0> 0.2, 0.5 respectively. The Stark shift is found to reduce the squeezing. Also, 
the minima in m for a given N occurs at higher |a| 2 in a two-photon process as compared 
with the one-photon process. 



4. Discussion and conclusions 

The occurrence of minima in m as a function of the number N of atoms is an interesting 
and non-trivial feature. That feature can be understood by noting that m = 1 for N = 1 
and that the state of a collectively interacting system of N two-level atoms is approxi- 
mately an atomic coherent state at all times if N > 1 [14]. Hence m ~ 1 for N 1. 
Since m is found to decrease as the number of atoms is increased from one it follows that 



extremum as a function of the field amplitude. Hence, one has to determine the best value 
of field for maximum squeezing for a given number of atoms. Also, a two-photon process 
is found to lead to more squeezing as compared with that obtained from a one-photon 
process for a given value of the number of atoms and the field amplitude. The Stark shift 
in a two-photon process reduces the attainable squeezing and hence should be minimized. 
Finally, it may be remarked that the system discussed here is of current experimental 
and theoretical interest. 
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1. Introduction 

The evidence of an ordered arrangement of proton pairs with H-H separation ~ 1 .5-1.6 A, 
as found in Fe 2 P type intermetallic hydrides CeNilnH^ and PrNilnH* (x> 1) [1,2] from 
NMR, has attracted much interest. Such type of pairing of protons with separation 1.9 A 
has recently been observed by Kumitomo et al [3] in the sodium insertion compound of 
hydrogen molybdenum bronze. These results violate Switendick's criterion - the nearest 
neighbour H-H distance in a metal lattice has never been found to the less than 2.1 A. 
However, the discovery of the stable bonding neutral dihydrogen molecules to molyb- 
denum and tungsten complexes by Kubas et al [4] has led to the speculation regarding the 
possibility for two hydrogen atoms in bulk metal hydride to favour either a molecular 
form of pairing or a pairing of the two hydrogen atoms mediated by a metal atom [5]. 
In this paper, we report on *H NMR studies on CeNiInHo.53 in the temperature range 
3. 8-70 K. Our earlier measurements above 77 K show that in CeNilnH^ with x < 1.0, 
protons do not exist in pairs and they are highly mobile in the interstices. The possibility of 
pairing of protons as mentioned above even in CeNiInHo.53 at low temperatures, wherein 
hydrogens are supposed to be in rigid condition in comparison with NMR frequency, has 
led us to do this measurement. Results, however, indicate that there is no such type of 
nf nrntrms in this r.nrrmrmnd even at lifluid helium terrmerature. Nevertheless, the 



crystalline sample has been made in subsection 3.1 of 3 which describes results and 
discussion. 



2. Experimental details 

The sample we are using now is the one that we have used earlier. It was kept in a sealed 
quartz tube filled with argon. We have started the experiment by checking with the NMR 
and magnetization data and comparing with the earlier data. Magnetization measurement 
is specially important because, in these samples one can not rule out the possibility of the 
precipitation of nickel from the hydride. Even a slight precipitation of nickel would act as 
ferromagnetic impurity. 

The relevant physical parameters of CeNilnHo.ss which are thought to be essential for 
clarity of reading, are repeated here. Even after the hydrogenation, the system has been 
found to be a FeiP type compound having a hexagonal closed packed symmetry with 
a = 7.57 A and c = 4.01 A. Moreover, the effective moment of a magnetic ion, /i e ff , in 
terms of Bohr magneton per formula unit and the paramagnetic Curie temperature 9 are 
close to that of the parent compound CeNiln which are 1.73 and 57 respectively [6]. 

2.1 Construction of NMR probe 

We have constructed a NMR probe for measurements on a solid sample in a continuous 
flow cryostat for liquid helium. The NMR probe consists of a resonating coil with a 
suitable matching network for impedance matching of the transmitter and the pre- 
amplifier. Except the probe assembly we have utilized all other parts of our Bruker MSL 
100 spectrometer. 

One significant complication when doing NMR in a low temperature environment is 
the necessity of using a length of coaxial cable (~ 1 m) between the coil and the electro- 
nics outside the cryostat. One has two choices; either put the entire tank circuit in the 
bottom of the cryostat, or include the coax as a part of the tank circuit. The primary 
advantage of having the entire tank circuit cold is that one can obtain much higher Q's, 
which can substantially improve the signal to noise for narrow lines. Having the tank in 
the cryostat forces one to work at a fixed frequency, where both the frequency of 
operation of the tank and the quality of the match to 50 ohms are likely to change upon 
cooling down. Single frequency operation is avoidable if one is willing to design into the 
cryostat the necessary linkage to room temperature that would permit varying the tank 
tuning while cold. While this can be done it is by no means simple. 

The choice of allowing the coax to be included in the tank circuit allows one to vary the 
frequency of operation: however, analysis of the tank circuit performances is comoli- 



like a "magic T" in the front end. The "magic T" takes a signal from the source and splits 
it into two arms, one of which has a 180 phase shift. One of this arm is connected 
to the tank circuit (which has to be tuned to 50 fi); and other to an rf terminator of 
50fi impedance. Half of the power reflected from the arms is summed and appears 
at the output. Because of the 180 phase shift, the amount of the drive signal that gets to 
the output is due to the difference in the power reflected from the tank and from 
the terminator side. By trimming the condenser one can have a reasonable good match 
of 50 a 

Matching networks. There are ways of changing the impedance of resonant circuits to 
some desired value. Consider the parallel tank circuit [7] for which the impedance at 
resonance is ~ u 2 L 2 /R = uiLQ. The combination of L and C can be chosen at a given 
frequency to get a desired impedance but sometimes there are constraints which will not 
allow a free choice of L and thus LujQ. A common (and easiest to implement) way to 
transform the impedance of a parallel tank circuit in such cases is to add a series 
capacitor. The resonance condition is very close to u 2 L(C + C'} = 1, which is a familiar 
one with C replaced by C 4- C'. The impedance at resonance is still uj 2 L 2 /R, as in the 
parallel tank, but the new L will be smaller than the old by a factor 1 + (C/C'}. 
Therefore, the new impedance will be smaller than the old by [1 + (C/C')] 2 . 

2.2 Cryostat 

We have used a top loading continuous flow cryostat CF1200 of Oxford Instruments. A 
simple arrangement has been made to hold the cryostat in the yoke of Varian's 15" 
electromagnet model No. V7400. Provisions are also made to keep the sample portion of 
the cryostat in a region of maximum homogeneity of the magnetic field. This is generally 
done by monitoring the intensity of a narrow NMR line. The sample is cooled by 
conduction through helium gas in the sample space. The flow of liquid which cools the 
cryostat does not come into direct contact with the sample. The liquid is supplied from a 
separate storage vessel through an insulated transfer tube; it flows through a heat 
exchanger around the sample space, and out of the cryostat to the pump. A thermometer 
and heater are mounted on the heat exchanger and these are used with a temperature 
controller ITC503 of Oxford Instruments to balance the cooling power of the cryogen and 
to control the temperature of the heat exchanger. With this arrangement we have been 
able to maintain a temperature of 3.8 K. 

The temperature at the sample site could be monitored by two sensors placed in contact 
with the NMR coil enclosing the sample. A platinum sensor and a silicon diode sensor 
were fixed at the two ends of the sample by Apiezon N greeze. There is absolutely no 
temperature difference between the two ends in the temperature range 20-60 K and this is 
within 4-0 1 KT rvf the. sf.t fftmneratiire recorded hv the sensor olaced in the heat exchaneer 



crystal, results in a characteristic JNMR line-shape [oj. 1ms is a consequence or tne strong 
dipolar interaction between the two protons. The Hamiltonian for such a spin pair in a 
strong applied magnetic field HQ is given by 



(1) 



Here, 6 is the angle between the applied field HQ and the vector r\i joining the two spins. 
Because of the perturbing term (second part of the Hamiltonian) the resonance line get 
splitted into two lines. These two resonance lines appear at 



z/ = i/o (37 2 /i/167r 2 /-J 2 )(3cos 2 $ - 1). 



(2) 



For a single crystal, the separation of these two resonances from the unperturbed 
position i/o is a function of the angle 0. For a polycrystalline sample, the crystallites are 
oriented at all possible B. The intensity pattern for the two transitions can be obtained as 



/oo 
P(v) exp[-(i/ - i/) 2 /2w 2 ]di/, 
oo 



(3) 



where, P(v) is the distribution function and is expressed as P(v) oc J Q * f__ l (d(cos 0)/dv) 
exp[ (i/ v') /2o) 2 ] expresses the component line with w as the root-mean-square 
deviation of frequency from the Larmor frequency. 

In figure 1, computer generated line-shapes expected from the dipolar interaction 
between a close pair of protons with different proton-proton spacing (r^) are shown. It is 
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Figure 2. The experimental line-shape of 1 H NMR in CeNiInH .53 at 300 K and 6 K. 
The spectra were obtained at 28 MHz using solid-echo pulse sequence 
(90-r-90 ). 



clear from the figure that when the proton-proton spacing is less than 2.1 A line-shape 
shows a characteristic Pake doublet pattern, whereas, if the protons are randomly 
distributed throughout the interstitial sites the resonance line-shape will not display the 
doublet-peak structure characteristic of the strong dipolar interaction. 

A comparison of the observed proton resonance in CeNilnHo.ss at 6 K and 300 K as 
shown in figure 2, with the theoretically generated line-shape reveals that the ^-'H 
separation in CeNilnHo.ss is not less than 2.1 A i.e. the protons in CeNiInHo.53 are not in 
the paired state down to 3.86 K. As the temperature is decreased down to 3.86 K the line- 
width (8v) of the NMR line-shape get increased. The temperature variation of 8v~ l shows 
that the line-width of the NMR line-shape is almost governed by the broadening due to 
susceptibility. 



3.2 Spin-lattice relaxation time 

We consider that the measured spin-lattice relaxation rate Tf 1 over the temperature range 
investigated (300-20 K) arises from three contributions 

( 4 ) 

where, (T\)~^ is the conduction electron contribution which follows the Korringa rela- 
tion (T\}^ 1 = CRT. (Ti}j l ce is the dipolar coupling of proton to the electronic magnetic 
moment of each Ce 3+ ion. (T\ )MKY is due to the interaction between the proton and the 
localized / electron through the conduction electrons. 

The ! H spin lattice relaxation time T\ has been measured at 28 MHz using inversion- 
recoverv (180 r - 90) technique. The spin-lattice relaxation rate, TV 1 of proton in 
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Figure 3. The temperature variation of spin-relaxation rate (T l ') of proton in 
CeNilnHo.sa in the temperature range 300-20 K. 

decreases linearly with the lowering of temperature. This indicates that in the temperature 
range 225-20 K the relaxation mechanism is dominated by the Korringa-type relaxation 
mechanism and there is no effect of any localized magnetic moment. This observation 
suggests the complete delocalization of 4/ electron of Ce ion. Here it is to be mentioned 
that in case of other rare earth ternary intermetallic hydrides such as CeNiAlH x and 
CeCuAlHj [9], the proton spin-lattice relaxation mechanism is dominated by the influence 
of localized magnetic moment of Ce 3+ ion through the RKKY interaction mechanism. 

4. Conclusion 

Protons do not exist in pairs in case of CeNilnHo.sa even at 4K. The spin-lattice 
relaxation rate (Tf 1 ) in the temperature range 20-225 K follows Korringa behaviour. This 
is in sharp contrast with the observation made in CeNiAlH* and CeCuAlHx, wherein the 
effect of /-electron dominates the relaxation mechanism. 
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